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WALL COVERINGS. 



Br Helen Anderson. 

HAT to do with our walls in the way 
of decoration is a question that occurs 
pretty frequently to the minds of 
those striving for good interior effects 
in their homes, and whether we have 
plenty of money or a very small por- 
tion to expend in this way, we find 
ourselves considerably nonplussed by 
the wall question. 

At the time when wall coverings 
were a luxury enjoyed by the few, 
theije was little or no danger of 
rushing into a display of bad taste 
by excessive decoration of this or any other part of the house, 
but to-day when one has thousands of styles, designs and colors 
to choose from, there is great danger of having too much style 
and effect, so that very often the eye is actually rested by a 
return to the plain white or tinted walls of our grandfathers. 

I heard an exceedingly frank old lady remark a few weeks 
ago that she was glad from her heart that her room had nothing 
but plain white walls. "I go," she said, "into so many homes 




where the walls are covered with such hideous glaring papers, 
where the rooms are dark and gloomy from being shrouded in 
with heavy hangings, and where every chair, mantel, bookcase 
or shelf, has a bit or end of some material hanging from it 
that I am just thankful for my four clean white walls and 
plenty of sunshine. Now there is a great deal more than a grain 
of truth in that statement, and yet, I do not think we would 
any of us care to return to plain white walls as a universal 
thing, but one does tire of cheap paper inside , one should say 
paper that looks cheap, for there is a wide difference between 
looking and being cheap. 

The fancy for covering the walls with materials is in many 
cases a charming one,* but, like everything else, one requires to 
use discrimination ; because Mr. Jones has covered his wallB 
with expensive materials, the work executed by skilled hands, 
everything in keeping with such work, it does not hold good 
that you, my ambitious friend, living in a small way and a small 
house, can hope to obtain the same effect by covering your walls 
with an imitation silk put on in an amateurish way. It is a good 
deal like too much pretense in anything — the gloss soon wears 
off, the imitation is apt to show its real value, and the effect 
produced smacks more of tawdry finery than is desirable, 

I think there has never been a better way discovered for the 
treatment of walls than the old way of coloring the plaster while 
it is fresh with good ground tints, relieved with painted decora- 
tions. The only thing that one can suggest that is not favdf- 
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able to this treatment is, that living as we do the greater part 
of the year indoors with closed windows, gas furnace heat and 
the dust that naturally conies from such sources, we must 
of necessity, if not pride, clean at least every two years our walls, 
ceilings and floors. Walls colored in distemper cannot be cleaned 
with anything like satisfactory results, so that the expense could 
only be risked by the fortunate ones to whom such trifles mat- 
ter little. 

The first advantage of wall paper over this coloring in dis- 
temper is, that it can be replaced or removed at any time, at a, 
very small expense, and as we are a people given to change and 
variety, seldom making our home for many years in one house, 
this is a great point in favor of papering the walls. 

The printing of wall papers was introduced into Spain and 
Holland about the middle of the sixteenth century, and is sup- 
posed to have been an imitation of the Spanish squares of 
stamped and painted leather with which the nobles of Spain 
covered their walls — a fashion that soon spread over Europe. 

There is no doubt but that our walls are too neat ; there is 
an awful monotony about papers that are made by the roll, one 
longs for a little diversity, even a crooked line would be a relief, 
or a flower once in a while that was in some shade or shape 
just a little different from its neighbors. The fact is, neatness 
and precision have no place in decorative art, particularly in the 
hands of the ordinary workman, and if we try to escape into 



wall is to. introduce a window cornice corresponding with the 
wood work of the room, and about nine inches wide, this is 
quite effective and gives the room the air of being a little out 
of common. 

I remember a few years ago, out in a frontier town in the 
West, how astonished and delighted I was at the charming 
results gained by an enterprising young man in such matters— 
who was from the East — who covered his dining room walls with 
a sort of glazed calico which he was fortunate enough to pick up 
in the one store of the town, although I must confess that very 
few would have had the courage to buy the thing, or to see the 
possibilities in it. The ground of the calico was a light brown, 
something of a greenish tinge through it, upon which was rather 
thickly scattered apples in their natural size and color intermixed 
with a few green leaves and twigs. This material was plainly 
laid upon the wall and drawn in plaits toward the ceiling in a 
sort of tent like shape. The whole effect, when completed, was 
delightful ; how it looked when the first freshness and gloss had 
worn off I do not know, as I saw it in its first glory. 

A den might be made very effective by treating it somewhat 
after this manner— cover the walls with a sort of dull green, 
with design in the same shade as the groundwork. Draw the 
material tightly over the walls and carry it out on to the ceiling 
for about two feet, covering the cornice, and leaving only the 
the center of the ceiling exposed. Over this center place a square 
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fomething better, we must throw all we have or expect to have 
into the hands of the few skilled and yet artistic workmen that 
we possess. 

A wall paper should never be dull and undecided, nor should 
it be startling, it should harmonize with the pictures, the hang- 
ings, in fact, with all the decorations of the room, and should, 
bo to speak, diffuse a general tone over the whole loom ; one must 
consider the pictures, in fact, all that goes towards furnishing 
the room, in selecting the paper. Papers with a loose flowing 
design in light gray, green, blue, or even yellow always accord 
with prints or delicate water colors. And, on the other hand, 
a better background is obtained for oil paintings or pictures that 
are richly framed in gilt, by a soberish paper. 

Then comes the division of the wall, if the room be a high 
one, the wall looks better divided into three parts — a dado, the 
wall paper and the frieze. The dado or wainscot, which is the 
older name, which it was at one time very fashionable to have 
paneled, though at present that has been entirely given up. 
This is a thousand pities, as those who have seen rooms in old 
houses treated in this manner can affirm that we have gained 
nothing by giving up this old style, although we have tried to 
get back to it, if not in actual wood work, at least in devices 
that produce a similar effect. 

Another rather good way to break up t\ie nionptpny of the 



of Indian embroidery, which must be edged with cord with 
loops of the same at intervals of about eighteen inches, and 
corresponding to these loops there should be placed screw-eyes 
through which and the loops on the embroidery a cord has been 
passed ; by such cords the square is stretched almost flat, pro- 
ducing an effect similar to binding a sail to the boom. Of course 
one would not need a large room for a den, and the expense of 
treating a wall in this way would not be very great, and, lastly, 
it would be novel. There is, I believe, a desire with most of 
us to find something unlike our neighbors— to make our house 
a "law unto itself." 



The February Decorator and Furnisher annouced the award of prizes 
that were offered through that publication for the best adaptation of maize to 
the industrial arts. u Very many designs" were received. The first prize went 
to Emery Roth, of Chicago, for a design of a drawing room showing a very 
skillful application of the various parts of maize to decorative use, judging 
from a full page illustration in the Decorator and Furnisher. The andirons 
in the fireplace resemble cornstalks and the ornaments the bloom; the carving 
on the mantel resembles the stalk, the leaf, the ear, and the frieze is a charming 
arrangement of leaves and stalks. The second prize was awarded Miss Grovina 
R. Royer, of Philadelphia, for a design for an ingrain carpet ; and the third to 
Jonas Bergner, of Newport, for a set of architectural drawings. One of the 
other illustrations in this number shows the general arrangement of a morning 
room, which will be found suggestive to people who desire a house to be hand- 
some and comfortable. — Rochester Herald. 
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